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PAINTINGS AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 



THE ENGLISH PICTURES. 




HE exhibit of Great Britain is superior to that of 
any other country represented at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Her Art-department is the most 
interesting feature of her own works, and ac- 
cording to our judgment is, if not the most 
absolutely artistic, at any rate the most sig- 
nificant collection of pictures in Memorial Hall. 
These paintings fill some half-a-dozen rooms in all, and in- 
clude about fifty by the old English masters, Mulready, Wilkie, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Maclise, Barry, Newton, Stanfield, and 
Turner. There are about a hundred and fifty modern English 
paintings in the Main Hall, and a corridor filled with water and oil 
colours, besides one or two rooms devoted to the display of stu- 
dents' work from South Kensington. The arrangement and hang- 
ing of the paintings are remarkably good, and, while the one Turner 
is " in line," the pictures which are on the sky-line are so strong 
and good as to give the impression to the visitor that the Exhibi- 
tion is a solidly excellent one, and not occupied, as is often the 
case, by a few show-paintings, while the rest are used merely to fill 
up the rooms. 

This is the first time that the American public have had the 
opportunity to study, in anything like an adequate manner, the pe- 
culiarities and the style of artists whose pictures are familiar to us 
by name and also by engravings, and adorn and illustrate the pro- 
ductions of many of the most popular English writers. Miss Han- 
nah More's likeness by Opie at the Centennial is the original from 
which her readers were accustomed to learn her features. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's large three-fourths-length likeness of himself is 
a famous painting, and is an admirable specimen of his style, and 
is in a perfectly good state of preservation. Reynolds's pictures 
have many of them lost their colour through the fading of the 
pink, the red, or the yellow glazes with which he covered the grey 
underdrawing of his canvas. But, unlike those of his paintings 
which are now little more than monochromes, this one has the 
flesh-tints intact, and the red colour of his dress is rich and hand- 
some. One of the finest pictures in this old portion of the English 
gallery is a full-length portrait of the Duchess of Richmond, by 
Gainsborough, which exhibits the grace, the elegance, and the fine 
colour of that artist. A lady, tall, straight, and with a blond Eng- 
lish skin, clothed in flowing robes of blue satin, leans slightly 
against the stone railing of a balustrade, dappled by the light and 
shade that play through the trees of an English park. Gainsbo- 
rough, like many of those men who delighted in the elegant Wat- 
teau-like accessories of high life, has painted his model with 
charming grace in the folds of her sweeping robe and the lace 
about her neck and arms. 

One of Mulready's best pictures, the ' Village Buffoon,' is here. 
A sweet, Dutch-like distance and sky, and an interesting thatched 
cottage, with a queer old chimney, form the setting for a woman 
and children, before whom the buffoon is gesticulating. Mul- 
ready was always at work, and Couture's advice, " Dessinez, 
dessinez toujours," applied particularly to this artist. Pencil in 
hand, he constantly noted the characteristic attitudes, or the pecu- 
liarities of expression, of every one who came in his way. The re- 
sult of this observation is clearly discernible in his pictures, than 
which no children are more simple and' childlike in their natural 
attitudes, and he as much as any artist has translated into paint 
the fresh, pure types of the yeomanry of England. Peasants and 
schoolmasters, good and bad children, the neat little miss of the 
village-school, or the ugly, bullying boy, all had in Mulready their 
friend, ever ready to discern their picturesque or their salient 
points. 

Wilkie has a very nice bit oi genre painting called ' Boys digging 
for a Rat,' in which the lively vivacity of the youngsters and their 
dog is full of the action and interest of the moment, while they 
bend over a hole in the ground, peering eagerly into the space 
which the dog is every instant making bigger. 

The ' Banquet-Scene in Macbeth ' is a large and powerful but 



rather melodramatic picture by Maclise, in which a great many 
figures are brilliantly painted. 

There is one picture in this room which always attracts a crowd 
the ' Marriage of the Prince of Wales.' This painting is really 
quite a poor one, but the gaiety of the scene, the splendour of the 
crowd of guests and the maids of honour, and partly, it is to be 
presumed, the interest Americans usually take in anything con- 
nected with Queen Victoria, keep a circle of people continually 
gazing at it. - 

But, though this set of paintings of older English Art, with the 
exception of this one we have last mentioned, and a portrait of the 
Queen herself, gives this room the general character of one of the 
apartments of the National Gallery, it is the large new collection 
of pictures to which this English department of Art owes its 
greatest importance. These are largely made up of paintings 
which for several years have appeared at the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and a number of these are not a little distin- 
guished. The styles of painting exemplify nearly all the Eng- 
lish methods, and range from the intensely pre-Raphaelite works 
of Wallis, in ' The Stone-Breaker,' to Faed's ' God's Acre ' and 
Leighton's ' Summer Moon,' the latter painted as no artist entirely 
educated in England could possibly have done it ; and the collec- 
tion also includes some capital portraits and excellent examples of 
water-colours. But what chiefly gives general interest to it is not 
so much the arlistic rendering of the subjects, as the impression 
they make upon the mind, that their authors had something of im- 
portance to say, and were men of fine character and intelligence. 
Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronte, Dickens, 
and Thackeray, have had their very strong impressions of life, and 
have depicted them in their ways, more or less perfectly ; and the 
same motive appears to have influenced Holman Hunt, Leighton, 
and Frith, through another medium than words, to show the pas- 
sion or the toil of life. 

One of the strongest of these strong pictures is Holman Hunt's 
portrait of himself. It cannot be criticised from the standard of 
French paintings, for, in place of simply massed lights and shades, 
the canvas seems traversed by flowing ribands of colour, which 
only by accident show the anatomy of the strong, firm jaw, the full, 
square forehead, eyes clear and resolute, and a reddish beard that 
resembles tow or wavy flax as much as any other substance. The 
dark or grey colours that most of the artists have used from the 
times of Titian and Rubens to those of Couture and the Munich 
painters, seems to have been omitted from the imagination of a 
class of English artists of whom Holman Hunt is one, and in this 
picture of himself, as well as in his famous ' Shadow of the Cross,' 
the shadows are filled with pure colour — red, blue, or purple— as 
clear and positive as those of the half-tones. But Mr. Hunt's pic- 
ture is a very rich one despite this absence of contrasting positive 
and neutral colours, and from a distance it resembles a beautiful 
bit of Turkey carpet or autumn foliage, till on coming near we 
discover in this kaleidoscope a noble and calm face fit for a North- 
ern viking. 

Of the same style of work as this is J. C. Hook's famous pic- 
ture, ' From under the Sea,' where at the entrance to the mouth 
of a mine which opens in a cliff of rock on the borders of a cold, 
green ocean, just above high-water mark, a gaunt rusty iron car 
has drawn up from the bowels of the rock two strange, sad men. 
They look like some product of the sea, with their beards and 
hair long, their slouching hats, and well-worn clothes that hang on 
them as uncanny and rusty as their iron vehicle. Joyless and com- 
pletely stolid faces, from which hope has vanished, and in which 
patient endurance has become a habit, and has taken the place of 
sharp pain, dominate the imagination of the beholder as they 
appear to dominate the cruel landscape. The one bright bit of 
sunshine in the picture, and contrast to a life so dreary as this, is 
the sight of the wife and two children of one of the men, who, inno- 
cently happy, have come to greet the beings so far removed from 
their experience, that the heart turns sick to know how the life of 
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certain classes is cut off from the natural and cheerful instincts of 
humanity. And this bit of human happiness serves but to make 
more gloomy the contrasting side of the picture. Kingsley and 
George Eliot have depicted some characters the recollection of 
which throws an atmosphere of tragedy over the fairest scenes of 
England, and side by side with them these poor toilers from under 
the sea take their place, and we recognise Hook, through a rich 
palette and half-weak drawing, as having interpreted a phase of 
life that, once seen, can never be forgotten. A most masculine pic- 
ture, this has no suggestion of the sentimental weakness that has 
laid some of the English artists open to criticism, and the way in 
which it is done marks the artist as a man keenly alive to the great 
questions of life, as well as a painter earnest and devoted to the 
faithful rendering of his art. It has been a common opinion among 
the uninitiated that the life of a painter was usually an easy and 
pleasant one, when the soft shows of existence relieved their inter- 
preters from any feeling of deep responsibility. The aesthetic tem- 
perament is no doubt a happy one, and in being so is liable to 
become selfish. We have heard it said by intelligent persons that 
many artists would paint better if they would lay aside their brush 
at times, and, by reading or by study of people, enlarge and deepen 
the field of their observation, and thus multiply their artistic con- 
ceptions. Technique might slightly suffer by these occasional 
lapses, but after all technique is somewhat limited, and it is our 
impression that pictures created and not made in this way would 
' have much more use in the world. Our own Lafarge is an ex- 
ample of the good results that come from great experience and 
wide culture. His thought and composite refinement are shown in 
the paintings that come warm and alive from his brain, distinct 
and genuine creations. 

A very expressive but intensely pre-Raphaelite painting by Wallis 
is called ' The Stone-Breaker.' Ruskin, in his instruction to begin- 
ners, advises them to copy exactly the forms of leaves in their per- 
spective positions to the eye as they appear on the branches and 
twigs of trees. Ignoring conventionalised forms and the results of 
other people's experience, in his love for Nature this was the course 
this great writer in English Art laid down. The picture of ' The 
Stone-Breaker ' completely carried out his idea, and of this painting 
he has given an enthusiastic description. Against a sunset sky, 
with hills as hard and dark-coloured as indigo, and a pale-yellow 
lake that reflects the sky, the forms of two or three trees are sil- 
houetted with the most careful precision ; but, as if from sheet-iron, 
the twisted leaves are relieved against the sky. In the front part 
of the picture is a broken bank overgrown with ferns and weeds, 
between which the red colour of the earth frequently crops out. 
Against this dark, damp bed, a thin, worn man — the stone- 
breaker — is lying asleep. At his side are his iron tools, and at his 
feet are multitudes of fragments of stone. No attempt has appa- 
rently been made to give this mass either breadth of shadow or 
form, but each individual bit of stone in turn fixes the attention by 
its prismatic colours. The spectator exclaims at the want of space 
or atmosphere in a picture which might nearly as well be made of 
painted glass for a decoration, or might be embroidered in silk- 
floss. But the imaginative qualities which give value to the paint- 
ing by Hook appear in this one, and the stillness of the sky above 
the stone-breaker seems like the eye of Providence, which neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 

In quite a different vein from these serious paintings is the 
'Three Jolly Post-Boys,' by Stacey Marks. Few English artists 
seem to have the appreciation for the classical and statuesque 
repose which every Italian contadina, even with her water-jar on 
her head, or her child, held like the Sistine Madonna, is possessed 
by. But the piquant, the romantic, or the familiar details of genre 
painting have a great attraction to many of them ; and in the deli- 
neation of the three jolly young men, sitting in an inn-yard, and a 
buxom English bar-maid attending on them, if there is not a 
charming curve nor a well-defined light and shade in the picture, 
the forms and action of all the figures are spirited and natural, and 
the bright flowers that bloom behind them, and their white hats, 
and the ruddy skins of the party, make a picture which, if it is 
somewhat confused, is painted with great animation and vi- 
vacity. 

Among the most strictly artistic paintings in the collection, in 
w hich the proprieties of colour, form, breadth of light and shade, 
316 observed, are those of Frederick Leighton and of Alma- 



Tadema. Each of these men has four or five paintings, and Alma- 
Tadema's ' Vintage Festival,' which has long been familiar to us 
in America by the engravings, although not a very large picture, is 
a very beautiful one. We recall the figure of a splendid woman, 
draped like a Greek, advancing into the middle of a great hall, 
filled with figures of men and women who might be priests and 
priestesses of Bacchus. They bear in their hands pipes and other 
musical instruments, while about them are grapes, stone masks, 
and all the pomp of a rich Greek festival. Such pictures as this, 
when vulgarly conceived, have frequently a confused and crowded 
medley of people and of objects that utterly take away from them 
any elegance or dignity. But the composed attitudes of sculpture 
are what Alma-Tadema specially delights in, and his stately and 
beautiful Bacchantes, whose drapery sweeps in long curves to their 
feet, look as if they had been spellbound to stand forever in their 
positions of graceful repose. We have seen artists arrange drape- 
ries and properties of the studio, and compose from their varied 
colours the blue of a sky, the gleam of white clouds, and the dark- 
bronze branches of trees against the heavens. 

The colour of Alma-Tadema's pictures is always remarkably 
rich-toned and beautiful ; but, after seeing the subdued and curi- 
ously coloured jars and old vases in the Japan and Chinese collec- 
tion of the ceramics in the Exhibition, we thought in a moment 
when our eyes rested on the pale olives, the scarcely reddened 
browns, blues faint as an August sky, and greys hardly dashed 
with yellow in Alma-Tadema's pictures, that he had not stimulated 
his eyes and his imagination with the tissues of Cairo or Algiers, 
but that the softer and more subtile tinges of Japanese porcelain 
had formed his inspiration. A mass of such colours as an old case 
of Japanese pottery contained, which we saw in the Main Building, 
seemed to have separated and shaped itself into this picture of the 
' Vintage Festival,' and also into the same artist's beautiful painting 
of ' The Mummy.' 

Leighton's ' Summer Moon ' is by many considered the most 
beautiful painting in the entire English collection, and it certainly 
merits a very high place there. It shows two young women sleep- 
ing, whose forms, rounded like statuary, are seen through the folds 
of their soft and richly-coloured robes. Their heads rest upon the 
sill of a round stone casement, whose crescent form is relieved 
against the dark-blue sky of night, dotted with stars. Ripe pome- 
granates and their leaves rise above the margin of the casement, 
pomegranates fall from the hands of the sleeping women, and on a 
bough of a tree a nightingale is singing. Few figures in sculpture 
are comparable, for their sense of weight and repose, to the recli- 
ning figure of one of the Fates in the Elgin Marbles. But this sense 
of utter abandon seems to have influenced Leighton's conception, 
and his two women rest as one seldom sees them except in life. A 
sensuous picture without other feeling than sweetness and rest, 
this painting glows with soft colour and charms with its grace. It 
is neither like the French, the Italian, nor any of the English paint- 
ings, but the artist works with the directness of a Frenchman, and 
the depth and fullness of his colour could never have been arrived 
at without great study and appreciation of the Venetian painters. 
Another picture of Leighton's, 'Eastern Slinger scaring Birds,' is a 
fine piece of modelling from life of the brown form and naked 
limbs of a dark-skinned Oriental. Less poetical than the 'Summer 
Moon,' this picture was probably painted as a study of anatomy 
from life, and the accessories that make it tell a story were only 
added to give a reason for the display of this beautiful and finely- 
painted man. 

A landscape of great strength and colour, as rich as those by 
Veronese, is by P. F. Poole, R. A., called a ' Lion in the Path.' The 
landscape may be among the arid hills of the African Desert, and 
gnarled, twisted trees that look like olives or mimosas are sparsely 
scattered here and there. No vegetation covers the rocky sides of 
the barren slopes, and sharp cactus or prickly pear usurps the place 
of greensward. Clouds, full of wind and heat, glow with silver 
whiteness against the dark, low-toned sky, and the land is covered 
with shadows. Out of a stretch of sand that borders a hillside the 
big form of a lion is indistinctly seen amid the broken colours of 
the daylight, and directly in the foreground are the sinewy shoul- 
ders and naked form of a man. Like the other paintings we have 
just described, this might be a scene from " Pilgrim's Progress ; " 
but it is so full of Art, and of the results of study of famous 
painters, the colours in it are so strong and deep, and its chiaro- 
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oscuro is so effective, that it is really a great picture. Painted with 
many of the motives that have made the works of Ruysdael, Sal- 
vator Rosa, and Titian famous, it is full of intellectual strength as 
well as of artistic knowledge. 

Many of the portraits in the gallery are very charming, and full 
of individuality. Among the best of them are some by Ouless, and 
a little portrait of a child by Millais, called 'Early Days,' is delight- 
fully fresh and sweet. A small, round-faced girl, with eyes as blue 
and arch as violets, is sitting on the grass, holding her kitten. She 
wears a little muslin cap, and has on a queer-figured frock. But the 
pure colours of her flesh and the delicate lines that mark her face, 
are the most attractive points of the picture, and to them we 
returned again and again to examine anew the way that her small 
chin swept into the oval of her cheeks, and to mark the fading of 
the eyelids into the arch of the forehead. 

But the list of good pictures is too long to mention in detail, for 
any half-dozen of them afford material for a magazine article. 
Landseer does not appear better than in his beautiful painting 
of the ' Sick Monkey,' where the colours of the soft fur are so 
agreeable and the expression of the animal is so removed from 
caricature that beside such refined interpretations of lower life 



most other modern paintings of the kind seem crude and dis- 
agreeable. 

In the sentimental line of English pictures, is the famous one of 
the ' Interior of a Railway- Station ' just before the starting of the 
train. In it are many scenes of life, from a bridal party to sepa- 
rating families, and the arrest of criminals, and all the attendants 
of such events are vividly if not very finely expressed. Faed's 
' God's Acre ' shows a graveyard where some children are peeping- 
into an open grave, the sods of which are piled beside it ; and here 



too is a cottage interior, after a funeral, where the father is 



saying 



grace, and the family, with streaming eyes and sad faces, are stand- 
ing about their humble meal. Many of these latter pictures are 
painted with good technical skill, but they transgress the rules of 
Art by relying too much on their sentimental pathos. 

On the whole, this is the finest collection of English pictures that 
has ever been seen in America. Scarcely a poor one breaks the 
completeness of the Exhibition ; and, when they are not very good, 
the subjects, such as portraits of the Queen, the Princess Alexan- 
dra, or the marriage of the Prince of Wales, made the sending of 
them a compliment and a recognition of the interest Americans 
have always taken in Queen Victoria. 
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HE present, the one hundred and eighth exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Arts, if it does 
not enhance, will not diminish, the reputation of 
the English school of Art. It is well up to, if, 
indeed, it does not exceed the standard of last 
year's exhibition in the number of notable works 
sent in ; but is sustained more, perhaps, by rising 
men than by artists of higher professional attainments. On the 
whole it is a worthy record of English genius and skill in the 
several departments of the Fine Arts, and in this respect alone is 
deserving of careful arid thoughtful study, and considerate estima- 
tion. In the department of portraiture, always a strong one at 
these annual exhibitions, the examples shown, taking into conside- 
ration the space each occupies, seem to be out of proportion to the 
number of principal works serving to illustrate the other depart- 
ments of painting. Some of the landscapes exhibited are excep- 
tionally good, and alone atone for certain other defects, chiefly of 
unequal selection of works, too noticeable on the Academy walls. 
Figure-painting, as usual, occupies the most prominent space in 
the galleries ; and, if the subjects treated this year are not parti- 
cularly interesting, nor altogether novel, still the examples shown 
in this branch of the exhibition are admirably illustrative of the 
fact that English artists excel in this interesting branch of paint- 
ing. In the first room, a very charming piece of landscape 
and figure drawing is F. Morgan's picture of ' The Haymakers ' — 
three rustic beauties, pretty enough in all conscience to secure their 
elevation to leading positions in the more refined class of their sister- 
hood of the cities, are trudging homeward in the gloaming after 
haymaking. A bare-legged, chubby-faced, and prattling infant, in 
the arms of one of these pretty haymakers, is playing joyously with 
a good-tempered, bonny-looking lassie at her side : 

The lisping infant prattling on the way 

Does all their weary cares beguile, 

And makes them quite forget their labor and their toil. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, one of the newly-elected associates of the 
Academy, has a picture near at hand representing a scene from 
the " Birds " of Aristophanes, remarkable more, perhaps, for elabo- 
rate attention to detail in its working out, than for any special 
attractiveness of subject. Greek players are grouped about the 
poet, who instructs them in their parts ; in the background is the 
chorus with masks of gigantic birds. Briefly glancing at ' The 
Wreck,' by W. Small, a noble specimen of grandly-painted sea- 
scape, certainly one of the masterpieces of the year, we are attracted 



for the moment by Goodall's ' An Intruder on the Bedouin's Pas- 
ture,' a work of considerable merit depicting an Eastern scene. A 
dusky Nubian mounted camel-high surveys with apparently con- 
temptuous look a pair of swarthy Arabs resting at the brink of a 
pool in the desert. The patches of pasturage, the camels, and the - 
attitudes and faces of the men, are all effective ; but the sky, blue 
and cloud-ruffled, does not, it seems to us, convey an adequate con- 
ception of the intense heat natural to skies of the desert, 'k 
bientot,' by Val. C. Prinsep, is the best of this exceedingly skilful 
painter's contributions, although ' The Linen-Gatherers,' in an 
adjoining gallery, is the more ambitious work. A pretty piece of 
deftly-executed genre painting is this same ' A bientot.' At the 
foot of the staircase of Devonshire House, well and accurately 
drawn, a gentleman in olive-green makes a courtly farewell to a 
lady in white satin. " Until we meet again," says the cavalier, and 
so they part with grace and courtesy. Mr. Prinsep is always 
exceptionally strong in these charming little pieces of drawing- 
room incident, and this picture is an admirable illustration of the 
care and skill with which he handles such subjects. 

One always feels refreshed and invigorated after a glimpse of the 
breezy, warm-looking seas peculiar to Mr. Hook's pictures. Ma- 
rine painting is Mr. Hook's forte ; but he rarely plunges us into 
the cold, icy-looking green depths of the ocean without taking us, 
tiptoe at first, through a course of sea-bathing at sunny sandy 
coves sheltered by verdurous cliffs from the nipping winds of the 
northern and eastern English coasts. With ' Seaside Ducks,' for 
example, lovers of the town as we are, we are at home in an in- 
stant, and ready to take a courageous part in the, truth to say, not 
particularly inviting work which the foreground of the picture hap- 
pens to portray. A fisherman has just hauled his boat on to the 
sandy shore of one of those picturesque coves familiar to all Ame- 
rican lovers of the genial coast of southern Devonshire ; such a 
cove, for instance, as may be found nowhere in more sunny luxu- 
riance than about the waters of Torbay. The fisherman has hauled 
up his boat, and he, with the goodwife assisting, is busily engaged 
in assorting the night's catch. Cod, skate, wdiiting, and haddock, 
lie in a comely heap upon the beach. Human ducks, in the form 
of two healthy, barefooted, plump-looking fisher-girls, wade in a 
trickling rill running from the cliff down to the sea, and assist in 
the morning's labour of preparing the fish for the market. Fea- 
thered friends, in the shape of plump and well-looking representatives 
of the Aylesbury breed, dig their bills into the patches of sea-weed 
about in quest of edible flotsam and jetsam of the ocean. '" 
Little Blue Bay,' by the same artist, in another gallery, is a charrn- 



